CHAPTER    TWENTY
HOMING   VOYAGER
So, APPROACHING the end of half a century of life and a quarter-century of intermittent travel, I see my experience as a quaint mosaic in the Museum of Memories. When I try to read the purpose of the artist and the meaning of the symbolism, I find myself in the greatest perplexity. I am not even certain who, or what, is the artist. The uncompleted picture looks like chaotic impressionism.
It would give meaning and purpose to my life if I could pretend that, twenty-five years ago, I set out to look for my own Shangri-la—a haven of bliss where life and the arts flourish, protected from the turbulent seas of human strife and greed. The truth is that when I began my travels Mr. Hilton's Lost Horizon had not been written to sow the idea in my mind. In any case, his conception of a monastic safety-first Elysium, set in a gloomy lunar landscape, would have repelled me.
My idealism was tempered with a craving for excitement, change and movement. Boredom was my greatest enemy, as I believe it to be of most civilised men. They fight it in. various ways, beginning with cocktails and jazz and ending in war. When I first went travelling, young people were shaking violently to the Charleston and the middle-aged with fright at the prospects of a devastating air war. Today, when, like a comet in successive eccentric orbits, I have returned to my starting-point, the young shiver still more violently to jive (or whatever they call it) and the middle-aged at the prospects of atomic extinction.
One personal moral can be drawn immediately, namely that there are two ways of observing the recurring cycles of life—one by letting the land and sea roll under you, and thegasbag.
